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ABSTRACT 

In this age of proliferating visual communications, 
there is a permissiveness in subject matter, content, and meaning 
that is exhilarating, yet overwhelming to interpret in a meaningful 
or consensual way. By recognizing visual statements, whether a piece 
of sculpture, an advertisement, a video, or a building, as 
communication, one can approach their interpretation on different 
levels and in a number of different ways. The central thesis of this 
paper is that a visually literate approach to interpreting visual 
statements must be a flexible, context-relevant, ongoing 
re interpretat i on , and reeva luat i on . Hence, visual literates have an 
obligation to explore a variety of perspectives such as art 
historical, mass communications, perception psychology, semiotics, 
and henneneut i cs . There is a diagram that illustrates the systems for 
interpretation in communication theory is provided, as well as two 
lists that outline the various perspectives and categories of an 
eclectic, inclusive interpretation process. (Contains 35 references.) 
(DGM) 
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In an age of proliferating visual communica- 
tion we face a permissiveness in subject mat- 
ter, content and meaning that is exhilarat- 
ing, yet overwhelming to interpret in any 
meaningful or consensual way. By recogniz- 
ing visual statements — whether a piece of 
sculpture, an advertisement, a video, or a 
building — as communication, we can ap- 
proach their interpretation on different lev- 
els and in a number of different ways. In sup- 
port of my central thesis— that a visually 
literate approach to interpreting visual 
statements must be a flexible, context-rele- 
vant, ongoing reinterpretation and revalua- 
tion — we, as visual literates, have an obli- 
gation to explore a variety of perspectives: 
art historical, mass communications, percep- 
tion psychology, semiotics, hermeneutics, etc 

At IVLA '93 I presented a summary of art 
historical approaches: pre-modern/connois- 
seurial, modern/structuralist and post-mod- 
em/deconstructionist/social. 1 In this, the 
second of a minimum of three papers that I 
envision to overview these multiple perspec- 
tives, I intended to investigate and summa- 
rize how mass communications theorists and 
perceptual psychologists navigate the tran- 
sition from the iconic to the lingual to illu- 
minate interpretation of visuals. 

Upon undertaking this challenge, however, I 
bogged down in an overwhelming body of 
material. What business do I, a visual 
artist, have in taking the time from my work 
to become more than cursorily informed? I 
want interpretation of visuals to be vital, 
exciting, joyful. Would attempting a synop- 
sis of this vast realm contribute anything, or 
burden the interpretation process? 



While I mulled these questions, I turned to 
see what people in mass communications 
have to say about interpretation. Initially, I 
found little, and most relied upon cognitive 
psychology. Considering my limited procliv- 
ities, cognitive theory threatened to cast 
more shadow than light on my quest. When I 
consider that the leap from iconic to lingual 
has been a central part of my professional 
life for more than 30 years, the last thing I 
wanted is for the dynamic process to become 
engulfed by concepts and theory. 

Pressed to have something to offer at the 
conference, I remembered a presentation at 
the 1993 International Visual Literacy Sym- 
posium on Verbo-Visual Literacy in Delphi, 
Greece. Professor James Anderson, Chair, 
Department of Communications at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, addressed interpretation in 
communication theory. The proceedings of 
the conference were still in production, so I 
had not seen his paper, but I remembered his 
quickly dashed on the chalk board diagram. 
It depicted the historical development of 
the topic from early theorists to the pre- 
sent. 2 From a sketch of his sketch, I pre- 
pared the diagram which, having passed 
his review, is reproduced herewith. It 
schematically represents the development 
of physical, perceptual, constructionist and 
hermeneutic theories, and illuminates the 
complexity of the issues and process. While 
Anderson makes no distinction for visual 
rather than verbal communications, I refer 
the reader to his article for a synopsis of 
multiple theories. 3 

Probably no one can arrive at a concise, 
definitive statement about how we navigate 
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the transition from visual to verbal, a pro- 
cess that can simultaneously feel like a 
yawning chasm and a dense thicket. Inter- 
pretation of visuals and visual experience is, 
however, an issue that we must address, at- 
tempt, and encourage our students and col- 
leagues to think and talk about As we be- 
come knowledgeable about different perspec- 
tives, we need not chose one perspective over 
another, but can achieve a synthesis of mul- 
tiple approaches hat enrich our experience 
with the visuals we chose to come to know 
and understand. 

Toward that objective, I offer two lists that 
outline the various perspectives and cate- 
gories of an eclectic, inclusive interpretation 
process. In the first, the basic relationships 
between images and language is indicated. 

Perspectives of Interpretation of Visuals 

Art history iconic^lingual 
pre-modtm: connoisseurial/traditional 
modern: structuralist/formalist 
post-modern: deconstructionist/ social 

Perception psychology a-iconic /lingua 1 
identifying, naming, labeling images 
representation-dependent 
related to consensual reality 
phenomenological/theoretical 
Communications theory 

cognitive psychology iconic<->lingual 
recognition to understanding 
cognitive, social content /context 
semiotics iconic->lingual 
hermeneutics iconic-lingual 
explanation, active process 

Literary 

applications of literary theory/criticism 
to visuals lingual->iconic 

Epistemology ><-*< 

Coming to understand the communicative as- 
pects of visuals entails interpreting the con- 
tent as it is meaningful to the viewer. This 
requires that the viewer/interpreter recog- 
nize the validity of her/his own experience, 
thinkKg and views. It can encompass the in- 
tent of the creator, if known, but knowledge 
of that intent cannot be considered essential 
to the interpretation or interpretation pro- 
cess. Many assume interpretation also im- 
plies evaluation, passing a value judgment 



on the worth of a visual. This too is only a 
possible component, not a requirement. Fein- 
stein suggests that evaluation is a natural 
part of the interpretation process, and in- 
cludes it among categories of interpretation 
of visuals/' 

While I have expanded upon Feinstein's 
categories slightly, I acknowledge her con- 
tribution to the following outline. 

Categories of Interpretation of Visuals 

Description 
labeling, a general inventory of what is 
seen 

representation-dependent 
may lead to a literal, consensual reality- 
grounded interpretation 
cognitive, factual 

Structure 

analysis to determine how the image was 

composed or constructed 
how the medium and underlying structure 

support or undermine the strength of the 

visual 

Historical 
takes into account influences, context, 
environment and /or situation 

Social/political 
relates to contemporary context 
protest, elucidation, persuasion 

Metaphor 
subtle, indirect content that may be 
anagogic, poetic, inspirational, spiritual 

Evaluation 
how a visi al compares with known or held 
values, preference/bias, prevailing 
standards 

how it functions in social context, succeeds 
in achieving identified standards, 
esthetics. 

"Interpretation is an emerging process not an 
instant. Its activity certainly subsides but 
need never end." 5 "...images are prone 
to... distortions from 'reality.'... We extract 
(and create) meaning from visual stimuli just 
as we do from text/' 6 "We must learn to in- 
terpret visual messages in a meaningful way; 
if passive, we lose control over information 
which impacts our lives... making meaning is 
a creative, constructive process "' 
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"Images do not make meanings. Social action 
changes the way groups experience the 
world, and therefore, the way they make 
sense of the world. Social actors make mean- 
ings and change meanings, All learners are 
social actors and the invitations they accept 
or reject have consequences for themselves 
and other social actors. What often appears 
to be a simple 'decoding 7 of media is really a 
complex process that involves the accep- 
tance of one set of invitations to construct 
particular meanings and the rejection of al- 
ternatives/' 8 

Inspired by these quotations, I conclude that 
the interpretation of visuals is a rich and 
rewarding multilevel process in which one 
will often arrive somewhere that is impos- 
sible to anticipate. Like any journey to an ex- 
otic place, the effort is its own reward. 
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